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2 THE AWAKENED INDIA. 


Reviews. 


The Palm Groves and Modern Idolatry: ‘Two poems by 
William Sharp, M. 0.—Both the poems are characterised by a 
vein of philosophical seriunenews. There iu no attempt, how- 
ever, at sermonizing, à wenknesa iato which ordinary writere 
of didactic poems might easily drift. The writer is a genuiue 

t; aod he first pucmn. writteu ia Bumbay, is thoroughly 
Rithtol to the life aus vceuery of Índia, and powerfully re- 
calls to our minds the aucient sages of Indis, who * looked and 
pondered without ceasing’ on the Palin trees ‘tll their inner 
eyes were opened. 


The Isavasyopanishad: translated into English by Mr. 
Briss Chandra Vasu, Ba., r.r.s. Pablished by Mr. ‘Tookaram 
Tata. 65, Esplannde Roud, Bombey.—~The translation is 
complete in itself, containing, as it does, the commentaries 
in full of Sauksra and Avante. snd votes from the Tikas of 
Anandagiri, Uvsta aud ocbers; and leaves very little to be 
desired. It is a great thing that the writer shews no persona} 
bias towards any particular commentator, and leaves his 
readers to choose for themwelves. For our own part, 
we are incliued to follow, the faller, the grander, the 
more elaborate, and the more consistent commentary of 
Sankara, in preference to that of Anauts, who seems to 
think that true wisdom could be selfish, and concedes to it 
only apartial immortality, Tho poiat of departure between 
the two great commentators does not seem to be, as the trans- 
lator implies, the performance or renuaiciaton of works. 
Ananta's nishkdmyakarma ia incloded in Sankara's con- 
ception of knowledge. The Sun and Agni, referred to in 
the Upanishad, are not the physical aun and fire; as Mr. Vaso 
thinks; these are only symbols, and their true meaning can 
be learned only from the guru, In other respects, the 
trensl«tiou is admirably dene; and the learned translator 
deaerves the hoartfelt gratitude of all lovers of the Vedantic 
philosopl:y, for the valuable hefp he baa rendered to them. 

naidering the immense amount of time and tabor the book 
&bould have cost, the price—twelve anuas—is very moderate. 


Sankhya Tattva-Eaumudi: translated into English by 
Mr. Gangunatha Jha, x. a. F. T. S. Publisbed by Tcokaram 
Tatya. Price Rs. 2.—The, book hefore' ne coetains elso the 
original by Vichaspati Misra. The introduction isə bricf 
and admirably lucid expceition of the Sankhye philosophy. 
To touch. however briefly, on the few but most important 
points of difference between the great system of the father of 
philosophy and that of the Vedanta, wus obvioasly foreign to 
tbe purpose of the learned translator, but since Vüchaspati 
Misra often refers in an unsatisfactory way to the Vedánta, it 
would have been extremely useful if we could bave bad from 
the scholarly pen of Mr. Ganganath the argumeats of Sankara's 
echool oa plurality of spirits, the inherent creative energy of 
Dature, its existence ss a separate entity some other 

inte. The translation is very faithfnl to the original, and 
te never lacking in clearness of expression. 


The Tamil Journal of Education, Madras.—Tbe two 
numbers we have received are interesting. Ventures of this 
kind, especially ip the edncutional world, require very much 
the support of thé authorities concerned; and. anch support 
may, we hope, be forthcoming when deserved: 


Mews and Hotes. 


Mrs. Besant writing about onr journal says, “I think it is 
admirably writtcu uud edited, und shonld be mort useful to 
our beloved India." 


Swami Saradananda.—Sara J. Farmer writes to. Swimi 
Vivekànenda, "0.0... .. He (Sàrudánanda) bes fulfilled all 
the high Sorda ar spoke of him, aud bas been 9 great inapi- 
ration to us. is dignity of bearing &nd gentle courtesy won 
friends cn all sides. and we did not hear criticism of any kind. 


‘[Deosuprr 1890. 


As it was with you, the Vedánts philosophy scomed to mwet 
all neods. ‘The Swami Saradinandsa soemed ready to meet 
questions of all kieds, and his patience knew no hounds. As 
he gained contideuce, aud underarood our people betier, be 
became quite fluent in speech, until, a few vights aga, in the 
presence of Mra. Schlexiuger—your friend--and a few other 
friends, lie spoke for an boar-and-a-half, without notes, «tid 


spoke well...... .. 


A Correspondence Mr. M. C. Alasingra Char, Advocate, 
Bangalore, writes an fotlowa:—" 1. In page 38, columa 2, in 
the Artiole headed * What is Vedints,’ it is snid thas all know- 
ledge i» of twv kinds. Hero there is au important omission. 
namely thu intor-relation between the phenomenon aud the 
noumenon in all thiuge that form the subject matter of know- 
ledge. Hence all knowledge is of three kinds and not of two 
kinde. 2. Whwe is taken tu illustrate the difference betwern 
phenoimn-non and noumenon is water analysed into ozy yen 
and hydrogen. Neither of these is noumenon. Hence it is 
not an apt illustration. Besides, oxjgea + hydrogen ew»ter. 
Here plus shews the iuter-rel«tion between the two which is 
omitted as stated in remark 1." The illustration of oxygen 
and |, drogen referred to in parus 1 aud 2, does nor, as tho 
writer sup ,relate to tbe difference between the noume- 
non and the phenomenon, but to tho necessary imperfection 
of all »ciences desling with the latter. The onter-relation 
betwecu the noumenon and the phenomenon is one of mani- 
featation, for “the Universe is,” sayu the Bruti, ® nothing 
but Naréyaue; the diman manifested is the world.” 

Rev. W. M. Barrows, D.D., of America.—We are glad to 
‘announce to the public that Dr. Barrows of America is short- 
ly goin: to pay a visit to our country. It i» expectad that be 
will give a series of lectures on Comparative Religion. Our 
readers will recollect, that it was bo and President Bonney, 
who were chiefly instrumental i ringing abont the grea: 
Parliament of Religions, which tu. our Swami Vivekhuonda 
to forcigu countries as un Apostle of the Vedantic philosoph " 
Wo mustall be thankful to Dr. Barrows for the extrancly 
cordial welvome he gave.to the delegates from various places, 
aud especially to our own. We take this opportunity to «x- 
press our gratitude to the great doctor, and welcome him te 
our ancient land. 

Professor Deussen.—Swami Vivekân»snda, writing to the 
Brakmacidin ou Professor Deusen, says, among other thins, 
* The earliest school of Sanskritists in Earope ontsred iuto tli 
study of Sanskrit with more imagination bhau critical ahili y. 
They kuew-a little, expected tco much: aud such vagaries us 
catimating Sakuntala asthe high-water mark'ef Indian phi- 
losophy, were not unknown. 


These, again, were eucceeded by & reaotionary band, vnu 
knew little, expected nothing, and ridiculed everything from 
the East. While criticising the unsonnd. imaginativeness of 
the early school, to whom everything in. Indian literature was 
ross 4nd mnsk, these went into speculations which, to say tlic 
least, were venturesome. And this boldness was naturally 
helped by the fact that these scholars wore addressing ap au- 
dience whose only qualification’ for, judgment was absolute 
ignorance of Sant»krit. And whata medicy! One fine morn- 
ing the poor Hindu woke oe to find that everything was gon- 
‘One strange race had snatched. up bis arts, another bis arci». 
tecture--his sciences were claimed by some odd race ut 
Micchas, and even his religion! Ob yes, that, too had migreted 
into Indis ip the wake of a piece of Pchlevi oroas of stone !! 
After a period of such feverish treading-on-each otlier'3-16e3 
of original research, & better state of things has dawned. It 
has been found out, that mere «dventare without & capital ol 
real and ripe scholarship, produces nothing bat ridiculous 
failure; and that the traditions in Indis are not to be rejected 
with supercilions contempt; but that tliere is more in them 
than peoply ever dreatn of. 

A new bend of scholars is rining, revcrential, sympathetic 
and jearned—revereutial, because they are a hetter stamp 
of món; aud sympathetic, becapae they are les The 
link thas connects the new portion of the chain with thy 
old, ie certainly Max Müller. We, Hindus, oertainly ure 


(Continued on cover page 3.) 
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the jewels that she has to throw away, not for the hair 
she bas to pive away to the barber, but for the kindest of 
husbands and the best of all that loved, her richest treas- 
ure, her dearest joy. 

Krishna is no more, and over his.ashes we can only sing 
tho old dirge.— 


Fear no more the icat o' the sun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages, 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages 


Fear no more the lightning-flaah, 
Nor th’ all-dreaded thunder-stono ; 
Fear not slander, censure raah, 
Thon hast finish'd joy and moan : 
All lovers young, ali levers mnat 
Consiga to thee, and come to dust. 


(To be Continued.) 


Tho portior of the novel printed on the cover page will be 
reprinted in the body of the next issue. 


Rews and Wotes.—( Continued). 


more to him thun to any other Sanskrit scholar; and I am 
simply astonished, when I think of the tremendons task ho 
undertook as a young man, and brought to euccesa in bia old 
age, Think of this man poring over old manuscripts, hardly 
legible to the Hindus themselves, in a language to uire 
which takes a life-time even in India, without any help of any 
needy Pandit—whose “brains could be picked," as the 
Americans say, for 10 shillings a month, and mention in tho 
introduction of same book of “brand-new resenrches"— 
spending days, and sometimes, months, in elucidating the 
meaning of a word ora sentence in the eommentary of Sayena 
(as he told me himself), and, in tho end, succeeding in mak- 
ing an casy road through the forests of Vedic !iterature. 

Of course, we need not agree with him on all points, certain» 
ly we cannot! but, agreement or disagreement, the fact re- 
mains the same, that this mau has done athonsund times 
‘more for the literature of our forefathers than you or I can 
ever hope ta do, and that too, with a heart full of love and 
Veneration, 

It Max Müller is the pioneer of the new movement, Dens. 
sen is certainly one of the advanced guard. Philologistic re- 
search, as it were, covered so long the sight of the gems hide 
den inside the Vedas: Max Müller brought out a few nuggete, 
and exhihited them. to the public gaze, compelling their 
attention through his authority as the foremost philologist.; 
Deussen, unhampered with philologistic leanings, and with 
the training of a philosopher singularly well-versed in the 
speculations of ancient Greece and modern Germany. took 
up the cue, and plunged boldly into the intricacies of the 

panishada, found them sound wholesale, and aa boldly de- 
clared it before the world. 

Denasen, cortainly, is the free«t with his opinions about the 
Vedanta, and never stops to think " what they would say,” of 
the vast majority of scholars. Wo aiways require bold men 
to. tell-us bold words about truth in this world, and nowhere 
more than in Europe, where there has been enough, in all con- 
science, of the white-washing and apologizing attitude among 
scholars, towards creeds in which not one of them believes, 
through fear of social opinion. 

All glory to Max Müller and Deussen for this bold advoca- 
cy of truth, and may they bo as bold in showing the corrap- 
tions in our systems in India, expecially in their application 
to social needs. We need the help of such genuino friends 
as these, to chock the growing disease in India of running 
between the two extremes of slavish panyzeriste or demoniac- 
al denonncers, between those who cling to every village sn- 
porstition as the gist of tho Saatras, and those who want to 
dynamite the social and spiritual organization of. Engis.” 

Erratum.—For ‘San Francisco istund’ on page 50 (last 
issue) please read * Sandwich islands. 
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Manager's Motices. 


3. Subscribers who intend to leave their present stations or 

the Christmas Holidsye are requested to arrange with the 

authorities for the proper re-directiun of the issue of the 
Prabuddha Bharata for January 1897. 


2, The manager takes this opportunity of assuring the sub. 
scribers that, as ail the packets are arranged according to their 
serial oumbers, finally. checked. before despatch, aad pósted 
punctually ow the 1st of every month, nou-delivery vur delay is 
not due to any waat of care un his part. 

3. In case of late delivery of copies, subscribers are requested 
to send to the Manager the wrapper with postal mark intact. 

4. Complaints of non-delivery will not be attended to, unless 
they reach the Manager's hands by the 20th of the month of 
issue. 

S." Chaage of address should be communicated so as te reach 
the Manager by tbe 25th of the previous month, and invariably 
accompanied either by tbe Register number or the former ad- 
dress. Otherwise subscribers should arrange with the Post 
Office for re-direction. 


Photographs of Temples and 
Idols of Southern India. 


Hindu Temples:—1. Scirangam, Baplaprakiram: 2. Con- 
jeeveram, Varadar&jaswàmi Temple. 3. Dakshana Badarik4. 
sramam or Méikota. 4. Somanddhapuram Temple. s. Tanjore, 
Brihadtéwaran Temple. 6 Tirukkudanthai or Kumbakonam, 
Bárangapáni Temple. 7. Ghatikáchalam or Sholingar: (i) Nara- 
simhaswami Hill, and (ii) Anjaneyaswami Hill. 8. Chidambaram, 
Natarájà Tempie.. 9. Madura, Minakshi Temple, full view from 
Northern Btreet. ; 


Prico Ra. 2. per copy, postage and V. P. Commission extra. 


Perumáls, G'c:—1. Varadardjaswimi of Conjeeveram, Garud- 
dtsavam, Gopuradarsanam. 2. The same with alt the jewels 
on the Tiru-avatáram day. 3. Perundévi Táàyár of Conjeeveram. 
4. Tirundrdyanapuram or Métkote, Chellappillai with ail jewels 
and with ‘Upayanichchiyar. s. Tirumalirunchélai Perum4i or 
Kallalagar, on the day of Chitrápaurnami, decorated as a robber. 
6. The same, on the next day with Rájathirkkólam. 7. Mannir- 
gudi, Rijagépilan or Rájamannár, E'kanthaédvar, 8. The same, 
Asthinam with Upayanachchiyar. 9. Madura Mindkshi. ro. 
Kanchi Kamakshi. 11. Natarája,Krudrádarisanam. 12. Tiruk- 
kudanthi or Kumbakonam, Ardvamuthan, decorated in four 
ways 13. Kémalavalli Tà&yàr of the same place. 14. Bd. 
ghetikáchalam or Sholingar, Anjanéyaswimi with four hands. 
(No otbar temple has this kind of mürti) 15. Tiruvallur Vtra- 
ràghavar. 

Price Re. 1. per copy, postage and V. P. Commission extra. 
To be had of T. G. APPAVU MUDALIYAR, 
No. 31, Veeravaghava Mudali Street, Triplicane, 
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MATHAR NEETHY (wsi $9) 
arp EDITION NEATLY GOT UP 


A prose work in Tamil, consisting full of morals essentially 
required for vur wome à 
puranam ; 200 pagyesoctave. rice As. B, with postage As. 9; 
commission to per cent. Apply to the Author, Mr. A. C. Muru- 

esa Moodeliar, Pensioned Supervisor, Local Fund, D. P. W., 

ELLORE, N. Arcot District. 

The Madras Standard. *.— We commend the book 
on its own merits to the Tamil reading public, who are so much 
indebted to the author who in no small degree deserves to be 


aptly rewarded for the Jahour aud tine he must have spent over i 


his little but worthy addition to the library of Southem India." 


The Hindu. © © * “We are glad to introdace to the | 


public a new work, © Mathar Neethy", written by Me. A. C. 
Murugesa Moodeliar, Pensioned Supervisor, now at Vellore, * + 
* The author throughout quotes well-known, simple and suitable 
verses from classical authors to support his precepts, and to serve 
as watch-words to be ever present in memory for guidanco in 
practical life" è è e 


The Madura Mail. * © * * We are happy to welcome the third 
edition of this. extremely useful and interesting book, intended 
sotely for our wives, sisters and daughters. Within a period of 
eight years, it has reached a 3rd edition, showing that it has at- 
tained great popularity among the smalt but widening world of 
educated Hindu women of the Southern Districts. © © © We 
wish Yo see it in the hands of every Hindulgirl, and even grown 
up women," _ 

“ The South indian Times.’ * * * * The editor of this very useful 
and interesting compilation iu Tamil has favoured us with a c y 
of it, und we are happy to secommend jt to the public as almost 
the only book fit to be read by the gicl. population of our Tamit 
Disteicts * * o 
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Hinduism and Religious Evolution. 


ALL religions, however different they may be in the 

aals they insist on, the doctrines they preach, and the 
promises they hold forth to humanity, have among them 
a large number of common elements, which, as we have 
seen, constitute their essence, and which, on that account, 
rendertheir comparison with one another possible. A river 
has little in common with a mountain, and cannot there- 
fore be compared with it. But one river and another 
can well be compared. Likewise, religions, on account 
of their common essence, admit of comparison with one 
another. Indeed, they merely relate to different stages 
of human evolution, and have each its place and 
value in the spiritual economy of the world. We shall 
not, however, enter here into any offensive comparison 
of particular religions, but shall content ourselves with 
indicating the general principles of religious evolution 
and determining in their light the place of Hinduism- 
Speaking from the evolutionary standpoint, we shall see 
that Hinduism is one of the most comprehensive and 
most highly evoived religions, and that it is, on that 
account, the religion of that highest of philosophies —the 
Vedánta. 

Religions may roughly be classified into four groups ; 
one, inculcating fear ; another, teaching Jove, but love for 
earthly rewards or Heavenly enjoyment ; the third, teach- 
ing love pure and simple, without any bargaining ; and 
the fourth, insisting on Knowledge or Wisdom as an end 
in itself. It is not, bowever, for one moment suggested 
that these groups stand out separately marked out in 
actual life, The element of fear predominates in some 
religions, love in some, and knowledge in others. In 
the majority of religions all these elements are simul- 
taneously present, though combined in different propor- 
tions. 

The second of the four groups—that which relates to 
bargaining love—is the one which commonly prevails as 


religion. The love in the second and the third may, each 
in its way, be divided into love for the human race or.the 
brother, and love towards God or the Father. In Bud- 
dhism, love for the neighbour seems rhore insisted upon 
than. love towards God. In Christianity on the other 
hand, we have an equipoise, as it were ; man and God 
each claiming an equal share of the human heart, though, 
in practice, their claims are not perhaps often as well 
heeded as desirable. In popular Hinduism too, there is 
a similar equipoise ; but, we are talking without any pre~ 
judice whatever, the balanceis a little more firmly adjusted, 
though our religion Is far from being perfect. The innu- 
merahle chattrams in the land ; the numberless towers that 
newly rise with joy toward Heaven every year—by the 
way, Ruskin asks, ' How many cathedrals have you built, 
O Englishmen, since St. Paul's? Is there any ratio 
between them anQ your manufactories?"* —the habit of 
feeding crows and other birds before dinner ; the venera- 
tion paid to the cow and other animals; and a very 
strong faith in private, first hand and unquestioning, 
though often indiscriminate, charity, prevailing in our 
land— supported as itis with the wholesome superstition, 
that God, who came down on earth toenslave a Brahmin, 
and convert, with a mango, a pious Vaisa woman 
into a saintf, might be among the beggars in human 
form—and the long lists of saints, bkakfas, philosophers 
and rishis, beginning from time immemorial and happily 
net yet ended: all these eloquently testify to the fact 
that the lov- to man, to lower animals, and to God, preach- 
ed by the great men of old, is not wholly dead in the 
Hindu heart. 

The first of the four groups in the classification 
above given, namely, the religion of fear, is the 
beginning of all religion. The awe-inspiring miracle 
of thunder and lightning; the rich and pompous 


+ The.refetence is to: the lives of two Saivite Saints, Bundara: 
and Karaikkalammai. 
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heaven ‘glistening from above with immortal pity 
for the lot of man;' the awful solitude of the iid- 
night hour which turns even atheists into God-fearing 
men ; the noisy cataract that makes a dreadful music at 
bed time ; the lonely ocean that rolls on wave after wave, 
symbolising the purposeless struggle on earth, and, as a 
melancholy Jacques would have sald, weeping in a voice 
worthy of the Himalayas, as if Its sorrowful roar would 
represent the noise of the huge market of the world; 
the traditions of Hells burning like furnaces and spread- 
ing ‘a fiery deluge fed with ever-burning sulphur uncon- 
sumed’ ; the stories of accursed souls flitting across the 
air and even knocking at the doors of houses at mid- 
night, in the shape of legless ghosts ; the conception that 
there is a dark whiskered Yama (Death) sitting on a 
throne and adjudging, or a Chitragupta writing accounts 


of our actions, or a God on high bolding the scales in - 


his hand ready for judgment ; the selfishness, the pomp, 
the vanity, and the wickedness, of the world : all drive poor 
man, even in our ‘ present leaden age,’ to seek refuge in 
God; and often, when the hand is about to take the 
sword for murder, the vicious nerve that prompted the 
deed trembles with fear. This fear is the’ beginning 
of all knowledge. The river runs its silent course 
heedless of man ; fire burns with a vigour which comes, 
he cannot say whence; the earthquake shakes 
cities; volcanoes destroy the work of ages: man 
fears and trembles. There is a God everywhere, he 
says; Rikshe sings, one to Fire, one to Water, one to 
Air, in Aztec or Sanskrit as the case may be; a fetich is 
putup, a hymn is sung: religion begins, knowledge 
commences. The poor fisherman, who eats from hand 
to mouth, has built a new boat, and is about to launch it 
into the black waters: he burns camphor as incense ; 
and a corresponding bottle of liquor is offered as sacri- 
fic: to Varuna, the God of the Sea. Here is fetichism, 
if you please ; but that is religion or the germs of it, its 
protoplasm. This is the first part of Hinduism—the 
first rung of the ladder. 

This same fear, however, leads to love. No man can 
long be content with a terrible bearded God sitting with 
an axe in His hand, ‘beside a river of nectar, careless of 
mankind.’ We want a Father, a merciful Father, who 
would look after our interests, hear our prayers, and re- 
dress our grievances. We want him to be loving, not 
to be always Maruthaiviran, but to be Mináksni, or 
Kámákshi, or Ráma, or Krishna, and have a fair face, at 
least, for those that do good. And aslove and sympathy 
are the best means of approaching our neighbour, so 
sympathy and love alone can reveal to us God, 'the work 
of whose fingers is the heavens, the moon and the stars, 
which He has ordáined all for man.’ 

Love is at first selfish and low ; and maa, seeking refuge 
from fear, begins with praying humbly forhis own safety 
and "for the subjection of his foes’. He says, ‘‘ Lord, 
how long shall the wicked triumph! By the blast of God 
they perish and by the breath of His nostrils are they 
consumed !" But it is soon found out that the motive of 
vengeance is a bad Karma (action), that‘ curses come home 
like chickens to roost.’ We had been to Chidambaram, 
where we saw a woman, who had bathed in a tank and 
had offended the municipal gods by washing her cloths 
in the water, sincerely praying to her Kambattadimuru- 
gan (an image carved on a pillar) that the guards of the 
tank should be severely chastised, if it_betrue that God 
resided within the pillar. A very good religion that, 
comfortable and human ; Renan said, ‘If you want 


a God, it must be human". But when.a glimpse of 
the virtuous God is once obtained, His martyrdam on the 
cross, His Holy and eternal sacrifice of Himself, or His 
silent and beneficent contemplation under the Bo-tcee, tears 
start from men's eyes, the heart that brooded vengeance 
is softened for evor, and the tongue that wanted the 
punishment of the enemy now prays for pardon, and in 
the midst of burning fire the martyr cries aloftto Heaven, 
^ O Lord, let not this sin be laid to the account of my 
persecutors, it is not their fault." 


Incense goes up to Heaven, not merely for the subjec- 
tion of foes, but aiso for the granting of boons.. * The poor, 
the sickly, the pious, and the wise seek ‘for me," said Sri 
Krishna (Gita, VII, 16). At least one half of the seekers 
really bargain with God. The young student who wishes 
to pass his examination, breaks cocoanuts in the temple. 
A dying peasant in England said to his Bible-woman, 
** At your request | believe in Christ, and he, as a gentle- 
man, will, I have no doubt, keep his word, and grant me 
Heaven." This kind of ' milking thegods', however, ses 
when a glimpse of God is obtained. The child Druva, when 
he saw God and His glory, cared not to ask for a seat 
on his father's lap,the first object of his penance. Bartecing 
with God is the religion of the majority : of the Hindu 
mother, when she hangs her little cradle, that God, who 
blessed her with a child, might sleep there. in the night; 
and ofthe ancient sagely Hebrew who prayed for the 
crushing of his foes, as well as the Christian who carrie.’ 
the palm tree to Palestine and the Muhammadan who 
prays day ard night with beads for the possession uf the 
damsels in Heaven. This is the second part of Hin. 
duism. 

The third part is pure love, the result, of having felt, 
however dimly, the sweetness of the Lord conceived 
either as an old man with a silvery beard, or a young 
girl beautifully decorated with diamonds, or in any other 
manner. It may here be remarked that idolatry is the 
prevalent religion of the human race. Our eyes are 
naturally turned outside, and it requires an effort to turn 
our vision inward. ‘‘ Until you get hold of the highest 
absolute God in his formless form,” says a great sage, 
“you cannot afford to throw overboard religions and: 
their conceptions of God." “In the Word (the Vedas), 
in the Word's end (the Vedánta), in the Srutis of that 
Vedanta, in the cver-stainless chitékds, in the hearts oí 
those who have inquired and of the lovers, resides my 
dear God”, says Pattanattuppillai (a great Tamil philoso 
pher), * and not in stone and copper, as the ignorant sup- 

se". But the same Pattanattuppillai sings of the 
raised foot, the bent hand, and the third eye of Nata: aja 
No contradiction. The religion of the majority is essential- 
lv idolatrous ; and even to such a refined philosopher as 
Pillai, the image has its value, and its meaning will be 
something like what appeared in the second issue of this 
journal. Indeed, idolatry has not been more severely 
condemned in any other country than in India; and wu 
may be added that the abstracted space of earth, water, 
air, or sky, or worse, the utter nothingness that does 
duty for God in the mind of the iconoclastic Protestant, is 
really a more mischievous form of idolatry than that ol 
our country. God is not space, anything more than He 
is gold, or silver. The conception of God varies accord- 
ing to the mental aptitudes of the worshippers. ‘In 
whatever way men worship me, even so | appear unto 
them.” (Gîta, IV, 11.) Love, especially the unretlect. 
ing and pure love we are now speaking of, though idola- 
trous in its early stage, is elevating; and the picture o! 
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Rádha, the amorous Rádha, adorned with golden ban- 
gles and jewels, her face speaking the divinest grief, 
waiting with flowers in her hand on the Jumna sands, 
waiting for the silk-clad dancing Krishna with his 
favourite flute, and knowing not the hours as they pass- 
ed on, is beautiful enough and inspiring, even when 
taken literally. 

Totakeanother example of high and disinterested love. 
There was once a great man, now a saint, who medi- 
tated on Sct Krishna as his pet child, mentally bought 
for him a golden cradle, sang midnight lyrics over that 
fancy cradle, and^wept in woman's dress that Devaki 
sent forth her golden child, born flute in hand, over 
the dark Jumna floods which parted when the prisoner 
father carried him over to Yasoda's palace. To take 
another instance. There wasa flower girl, a Brahmin by 
birth, who declined all her suitors and insisted on marry- 
ing Véngadava (God Vishnu) of the northern hills ; such 
was the intensity of her love that she dreamt that Lord 
Madhava entered her chamber and inarried her with 
great pomp, and waking found her dream realised— 
not concretely of course ; and unto this-day, the idol at 
Srivilliputdr, her native place, enters the house of her 
descendants once a year, resides there fora day like a 
veritable son-in-law, and returns home with a rich 
dowry of pumpkins red and white, plaintain leaves, and 
big copper and bronze vessels. This is Hinduism of a 
type, let nobody dare despise it. 

Higher or lower comes a royal saint, who is! willing 
to lose all his kingdoms, if only for the bliss of being 
born in the Tirupati hills as a fish in a pond which pious 
bhaktas might feed on, or as a stone at the temple 

ate which devotees might walk over and crush down ; 
e would die to be the necklace. of Vishnu, or his 
conch, or bow, Such love as the following lines, 
It is the millc" s doughter, 
And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 
That trembles in her ear : 
For hid in ringlets day and night, 
I'd touch hee neck so warm and white. 
so beautifully picture, is possible towards a much 
higher and a more beautiful Being than the miller's 


daughter. One devotee looked upon God as his 
most intimate friend, and played with Him, and 
even blamed Him in the familiarity of his love. An- 


other regarded Him as his father, and would do noth- 
ing else than obey His will and do His bidding. 
Nárada says, ‘‘‘Attachment through glory, attach- 
ment through duty, attachment through worship, 
attachment as a servant, attachment as friend, attach- 
ment a$ beloved, attachment as self-sacrifice, attach- 
ment by identification, attachment by misery in separa- 
tion, as'in the case of lovers, thus the one love takes 
eleven modes." (Sdtra, 82.) 

However various the forms, in essence love is one and 
tlic same ; and to the lover, the world ordained by,God 
whether as father, mother, friend, or child, is divine. 
The heart that. truly loves sees Him and Him alone 
in all the world. The crow is God, its croaking is God, 
the evening sun is God, the parrots as they play on the 
peepul-tree arc God, the bees that hum on the river side 
are God, the leper that suffers is God, the whole world 
is transformed into the Lord by the alchemy of love. 
Henceforth there is left in the heart only the milk of 
human kindness, love to the neighbour and love to 
God. It is of this love that Narada says, “love 
cannot be made to fulfil desires, for its nature is re- 
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nunciation.” (Sütra 7). Again it is'said, *' love is 
surrendering all'actions to God and feeling the 
greatest misery in forgetting Him." (bid 19.) 

When the celestia! heights of love above described 
are reached, higher peaks become visible and have to be 
climbed. The epithets, father, mother, lover, child, ahd 
others, applied to God, do not satisfy. 1n all these there 
isa veil of partition between God and man, however 
thin, which the lover can no longer endure. He must 
become one with his love ; he must become Love itself. 
The definition of love, in this its highest sense; is, ‘4 it 
is the unbroken feeling of the Universal self in one’s 
own self." Here and here alone does the Personal 
become the Impersonal ; here and not before does idol- 
atry truly cease ; here it is that Love is Light,and Light 
is Love. 

Thus does love lead to Wisdom, the highest grade in 
the classification we started with. Wisdom or merging 
into God is a very rare privilege, before attaining which 
the whole ocean of Afáya has to be traversed, the curtain 
of Ignorance to be torn to pieces, the Isis behind the 
veil to be realized. The gnáni aione, of all men, knows 
God as He i5—'* the perfect infinite spirit who is like the 
sun after darkness, than whom nothing Is greatet, 
nothing more subtle and nothing older." (Bweta. Up. 
IH. 8—9). The very ground on which such a wise man 
site is sacred ; his footprints are worth all the spheces 
that roll in the heavens ; his service to humanity is more 
than the service of the Himalayas or the sky, j^ is the 
service of God Himself. ‘- The preservatiod of one 
human soul from perdition,” says the Talmud, “ is equal 
to such a meritorious work as if one had preserved the 
whole world with all its beautiful creations.” And how 
many souls does not a gnán! save by the silent magic of 
his sanctity.: To save even one man for ever from the 
miseries of the phenomenal world is much more valiá- 
ble than building a multitude of hospitals for,the sick 
or chattrams for the poór, for disease and hunger con- 
stantly recur and can never be fully removed. The 
whole universe is within the gzân:’s heart, the whole but 
without the disturbance of name and form, all glory,.al! 
silence, etergal and peaceful. ‘To attain tothis state 
of blessedness", says a sage, “ I would pant like a calf 
for its missing mother, and would cry *O Father O Lord, 
O my beloved Lord, come, come andembraca me and 
make me yours’.” 

We have now traversed over the whole area of Hin- 
duism, though in a brief and superficial manner. Hin- 
duism is satisfying ; it has the elements of fear towards 
God and love, and what is more, it is true light, it is 
realization. One step leads to another ; a connected 
ladder it is, a veritable Jacob’s ladder from earth to 
Heaven. It is universal and extremely well ac..pted to 
all the stages of human evolution ; end that is why it 
is so tolerant and so receptive. Had Christ been born 
in India, he would have found a place in the list of the 
avatars. Mary of Catholicism has in the south almost be- 
come Máriamm4l. And Miran of Nagore (Tanjore Dt.) 
is already the common property of both the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans. The fisherman that.prays to 
the’ ocean God, for the safety of himself and 
his new boat, with liquor bottle and camphor, has relig. 
ious, kinship with the rishi who prays on the banks of 
the Sindhu (the Indus) saying, “ O God grant light unto 
me, illumine my mind as the sun, Thy viceroy, illumines 
the world"—the same maniru that ages ago our ancient 
fathers uttered on the monarcb of mountains, the same 
that the Brahmin is taught to repeat to-day, the prayer 
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that asks not for bread, or money, or for a night's shelter, 
or for the subjection of foes, but for the abounding light 
of Heaven which shines all inside, for the ‘impulses of 
a deeper birth’ that come in solitude. Hinduism is reali- 
zation from beginning to end, it is philosophy applied ; 
and of the genuine cultured Hindu it may well be said, 
“In common things that round us lie, 

Some random truths he can impart ; 

The harvest of a quiet eye, 

That broods ard sleeps tn his own heart." 
Here, in this privilege of feeling and realizing God 
conceived as He might be, according to various mental 
aptitudes, either as a fetich, or father, or Aiman, is Híndu- 
ism, the religion of the Vedanta. 


The Greatness of Spiritual 3nbía. 


Surrosz there ia a blockade of all the porta of India, 
and no exports or imports allowed, what will be the re- 
gult? The food grains in the country will become cheap, 
the looms will revive, and every iudigonons art flourixh, 
contributing largely to the well-being of the people. lu 
other words, India is a country, whose uataüral resources 
are ench as to make it independent of all foreign jands in 
the necessaries of life, and also in the matter of many of 
its luxuries. Even so, if all booke of religions instruc- 
tion and thought that have been imported into it from 
foreign countries, be taken away from it, there yet will re- 
main such & quantity of indigenous material as will sup- 
ply all the spiritual wants of the people. Let us eee 
what foreigners have brongbt into India, and how the 
same has aifected the people of the country, : The Bibls, 
the Koran, the Zendavesta, may be msntioned as.the fore- 
inmost, .In these books, there is no passage ‘that hes not 
its parallel in the books of oar conntry. Over aud above 
what is in them, the followers of the tenote contained in 
these books olaim for them a divine origin. Oar books 
would concede even this, as being in perfeot conformity 
with the ordinances of tbe ‘Creator. Do not the Vedas of 
our country say— Védávai anantah"—i.e., the Scrip- 
Lures are infinite? The paramount scriptural idos in 
India is not that there is any particular ecripturs or body 
of scriptures slone tbat is sanctioned hy divine authority, 
bnt that everything is a Scripture which gives a olue to 
‘the knowledge of the Supreme Being and of the state to 
coms after this life. Agein, & carefal examination of 
these books will show thet the very style end subject- 
metter of them are very similar to books . corresponding 
to them in India. It has often been set forth as an argu- 
ment for the specially divine character of some foreign 
Scriptures, that tke doctrine of vicarious sacrifice for the 
zins of men is peonliar to them, This ie not so. The 
doctrine of vicarious sacrifice is what the Vedas set forth 
most specifically and sssontinlly, The whole of the ritoal 
of the Veda—properly so called—is concerned mainly 
with the. gront prinoiple of huaman ebsolutien above 
named. All the sacrifices that have been presoribed have 
been for the annihilation of papman (sin) and the attain- 
ment of the blessings that follow such annihilation. 
Again, that God makes Himself the victim for the sins of 
men is specially set forth in onr books; for, according to 
the prinoiple that He is everything and is in everything, 
He is known as tbe yegna aud the yegnapasuz Some peo- 
ple of India have become followere of these creeds. That 
is "becanse most of them have grossly neglected to acquire 


a knowledge of their own religion and philosophy. A 
groat deu] of the neglect of ths religion of ‘the country 
by its own pvople, is due to their vnrious avocations in 
life, that givo them little or uo leisure to attend to matters 
religions aud philosophicul. Need we refer bere to the 
msn, who, though possessed of ample lvisuro, yet fritter it 
away in worthless pursuits; and, whon doath approachus, 
throw a painful retrospective glance over a vast arca of 
time that bas been 1uercitessly oeded to frivolity aud plen- 
sures not worth tho name. The same is the stato of af- 
faire in every country. Hence it is that those who reully 
geck spiritual benefits are very few. These are the custo- 
dians of the spiritual conscience of the people—so to 
speak, They, in ludia, have been long voted for tho good 
work they have done. Their work has bepu threefold :— 
(1) ex«mining tho spiritual treasures in which the couu- 
try abonnds in the shape of scriptures and works of the 
adepte, (2) assimilating their minds with the principles 
and ideas coutained iu them, (3) revealing the know- 
ledge they have thus gained + those who are entitled to 
receive it by the efforts they have made to acquire it. 
These masters, as we may call them, havq found iu India 
all that man wants in his spiritual progress from this 
world to the world tocome. Hence it is that India is 
spicis snob a great country. Much haa bean eaid of 
the contributions to the spiritual literature of the world, 
which the writings of many European wuthors, early aud 
late, have made; but the character of much of this woul? 
be pronounood to he secular by the masters of our country. 
Te writings of Aristotle, Plato, Spinoza, Kant, aud other 
writers of the kind would, ated Hi tà or. masters, go 
to the category of the secular sciences and arts, There 
may be here and there among them glimpen of. irituel 
truth, ss understood in oar country; bat, these glimpses 
are like Bashes of lightning that are simply fitful and 
momentary, and are not part aud p of the systems 
propounded. Readers of aglis Poetry among our coun. 
trymen have often exclaimed that, in Pope, Shelley, Cow. 
per, Wordsworth, Coleridge and other writers of the kind, 
there have been passages franght with the light of the 
Upanishads. True. These are again instances of the 
fact that when the mind of man gocs earnestly after truth 
and makes strenuous efforts to bavo a look at tho light 
tbat surronude it, it cannot have more than one sight pros- 
ented to it; for truth is one epd all, as the masters put 
it. This fact—tbat India is spiritually, so great—makes 
it el] the more necessary that every oue, of ns should real- 
ize it, gad enjoy the benefits that legitimately flow from 
it as our birth-right. After the colleges in tbis p: t of 
India were organized, and the writings of the secular 
philosophers, as some have designated them, of tha West, 
were introduced as subjects in the curriog]&, & good deal 
of unbelief crept in for a decade or so. Latterly there 
has been a reaction, and the Hindu miod haa been, in a 
sense, restored to its former condition of faith and perse- 
vering effort after the discovery of that truth which the 
Upanishads have so sublimely enunciated, in their ow: 
inimitable manner. Yet a while more, gnd it will be all 
right—i.e, the people of tbis cquutry will realize com- 
pletely how great spiritually their great country ir. 
P. V. Rawaswawt Rasu, 
Barrister-at- Law. 


The lover and the Beloved are in nese! one; 
Idle talkers speak of tbe Brabmin as distinct from bis 
idol. 
The Ain i Akbari 
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Seekers after Good. 


L" NANDA THE PARIAH SAINT. 
(Concluded from page 35.) 


Appiah Dikshitar, the cldest of the group, rose and 
told his wonderful drexm—how  Natarája appeared 
before liim, and related the possibility of purifying Nanda 
by means of a fre-bath. Kuppanod Dikshitar, bis im- 
mediate successor in seniority, confirmed the dream by his 
own experience.  Subbàh Dikshitar, saluted the two 
previous speakers, and expressed his surprise at the 
coincidence of his dream with thoso related. Nataraja 
Dikehitar did the same; and all tho Dikshitars sirunl- 
taneotsly rose, aud expressed the uniformity of their 
dreams, At qnce, when the wind waa blowing fiercely 
and the sun was burning hot, arrangements were made for 
a sacred fire being reared. 

Meanwhile Nanda had just risen from a long trauce aud 
was ninging, 

My maid;:go teli my lovely Lord that I 
Bow unis Bites ice thet dance on high. 


All shonted—Natarája, Natarája, &c., &c. 


Nanda attempted to resume his song, but was c. ked 
with grief, .as hie loug prayers bad not yet vorne 
fruit, aud he. liad not yet been taken to the Presence. Just 
then, the ‘Dikshitars appeared iu a body before him, 
and, bowing tó: him, to his great snrprise, related 
tò him „thoir wonderful’ dreams, aud took him over 
to-the corner of :the South Máda Street whero the fire 
had bash proparod- ... Thepious devotee at once sprang into 
the fire joyfully singing, “My father Íáo's feet are cool like 
the effalgent evening moon, the faultlese Viua (a musical 
instrument), the breeze th&t unceasiugly blows, the apriug 
that swells, ora tank round which bees bnm and swarm. 
Q., piods: Nanda, frautio, with holy enthusiasm! leap 
into: the fira: fire scorcheth thes (ùe. thy inuer reality, 
thy- dfs1an) not, water wetteth thee not, sword piercoth 
thee not, winds wither thee not, thon art a Brahmin, the 
p pert of theo ie burnt away. Of thee, now, it may 
* ghid|: ^ Fórmless, yep all form; withont inside aud 
ontsidé; beyond. imperfeéction and perfection; without 
mark or character: all the Vedas declare Thee to be One, 
higher far thau the mountains, vaster far than the 
horizou; and, in the sight of the wise enjoying the 
abandon of wisdom, Thou art ueither he, oor she, nor 
it, hut beautiful simply; no oue cau know Theo.” 
Nanda | purified thou art by the fire of Wisdom, which 
burns away. all past, present and future karmas. 
Metaphorically all traditions are true j and even when 
taken literally, they have a meauing; fot, ae that wise 
critic Renan observes, “Faith demauds the impossible, 
nothing 1és&' wili satisfy it. To thia very day, the Hiudus 
every yet! Walk over glowiug coals, in order to attest the 
virgimty of Dranpadi, the common wife of the five sons 
of Kunti.” Besides, we must learn to see “ how a narrative, 
anecdotica! and fabulous in form, may be more true than 
the truth itself; how theglory of a legend belongs, in a 
sense, to the great man whose lifo that legend traces, and 
who has buen able to inspire in his humble admirers 
qualities, which, apart from him, they conld never have 
invented. Often tho bero creates his own legend.” 
The legend which has so much to say about Nanda, 
spenks not a word abont his followers. Every year the 
South Indian Railway train carries & multitude of peoplo 


to Natetája's shrine, but few have been invested. With 
the halo of sach a rich and beautiful legend. 

Nanda pua through the crucible unhurt, nay, robb 
purer for the bath; what was burning and seething was 
now cool and refreshing; where there was imperfection, 
there now was perfection; where there was want, there 
was now happiness; where there was low Pariah caste, 
there now was Brahmin caste in the truest sense of the 
word. He was taken by the admiring Dikshitars from 
the South Máda Street through the Eastern tower gate 
broad like the Vedas, and speedily led on by the side 
of Kambattadi Mantapa (Subrahmanya’s shrine) and the 
square tank, and, across the Devasabha, into the commou 
platform, midway between Srl-Goviudarája Perumá] and 
the dancing Natarája. No damsel, richly laden with jewels 
and decorated for marriage with berfavoritelover, ever went 
with greater joy to her nuptial bed fragrant with sandal 
and flowers, no humming bee ever went near the honey- 
filled lower “that captive makes thesurronudiug winds," 
with greater erness than did Nanda the Pariah, 
chanting forth his extempore hymns, the Vedas. that 
sprang from his month, to the great Presence; whero, moe 
stood Appar, einging bis famous song meaning, ii 

“ He is my Lord, He who is rare, He who lives iti {he bosom 
of the gracious, He who resides in tho temple of the Vedas 
and in the atom, the true God yet unknown, who is sweet like 
honey aud milk, the abounding light of heaven, the God. of 
Gods, Brahma and Vishnu, the great invisible spirit that 
pervades the rolling sea and the mountain chains. The days 
va Shick I forgot to sing His praise are days in which I did 

ve 


and similar songs; where stood Manikkar fainting: with 
love and pouring forth bis remarkable Upanishads, where 
stood that sage of sages, Thayumauavar, chanting. forth 
his Vedic strains with eyes dimmed with tears; where 
great meu have left the dust of their feet to inspire 'noblé 
aud pions souls that may come after them.. “there now 
N stood, and on both aides of the Kanake-sabbha 
(the golden.mantapa) huge ocean-voiced bells poured forth 
their joyons. chimes. Appiah Dikshitar enteréd into the 
shrine, and-made púja to God with light (dipáráthana) 
and: all, in bonor of the newly made Brahmin. - And 
not Sita freed from the demon Ajomukhi, nor even 
Rádba on the lonely Jumna sands, ever rushed forth to 
the-embrace of her beloved Lord more ‘hastily than did 
Nanda, the -Pariah Brahmin, to the fond embrace of his 
idol of idols,.of his dream of dreams, hie love of loves, 
his favorite beautiful Natarája—Natarája, holding tp in 
one band the eteonal Atmic Jótis to attest the trath of 
His. silent teaching, with His right leg planted over the 
illusion of: suffering, aud His left leg raised aloft, ag if iu 
search of lovers, serving as the highest banyan troe, tho 
richest shade that could shelter againet the scorching 
samedra (worldly existence.) Nanda the Pariah disappear. 
ed into Nanda the Brahmin, aud Nanda. the Brahmin dis- 
ref aware once and for ever, into the eternal invisible 
sterája—disappesred, ewan-like singing, 
Natarája my Lord, Naterija my love, 
x Lord, I come, I come, my love, 
e both are only one from now ; 
Thou art I, aod myself art ‘hou, 
" In snch access of mind, in such high 
Hour of visitation from th. living God, 
Thought was not; in enjoymont it oxpirod ; 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request; 
Wrapt iuto still communion thut transoouda * 
The tmperfect offices of prayer and praise 
His ming was a thanksgiving to the power 
That mado him; it was hlossodness and love.” 
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The admirors of Nanda, the Dikshitars included, were 
struck dumb with wouder ; and, op recovering, gloritied 
Nanda'e lovo aud Natarája's grace in the following words: 

“ A sacrifice he mado of his warring mind, no wicked deity 
Tbon, O Thou blessed calmness of the turiya® stato, all Thy 
bondsman’s love was ns water to wash Thy holy. foet. The 
soul that resided withiu hira was the offering, and his life au iu- 
cense at Thy holy altar—aad this, uot for oue day, but 
throughout—O Thou, tho honeyed juice of tho Vedas, their 
nectar, their sugar, tho bliss that nevor gluts, the kinship 
that silontly mingles with the thievish mind, Thou God of 
grace that dancoth an eternal dance in the beautiful assembly 
of the wise, the sphore of eternity, the abandon of light.” 


And all ou the spot danced in a group sivgiug, 
Natardju, Nalurdju, Narthana Nundara Nutardju, 


C. Èc. &c. 
Sambo Sadisiva Mahdsiva Sadásiva, 
&c., » &c. 


O reader! criticise not. Remember Chaitanya and his 
ecst:..ic rush after the moon in -the water; the madman, 
tho philosophor, and the lover are all alike, but yet this 
kind of love may not be the highest. Love is not above 
light, and light is not above love of the truest type 
Love or light, it innst not bo transitory nor passionate 
outside, but eternal and peaceful, not like the volcano 
that bursts outin paroxyems of passion, but like the 
Himalayas that stand and shako not, like the Ganges 
that flows and dries not, like Natardja himself who 
dancos and never tires. > 

Wo have finished Nanda's tale. But for many a lag 
night, let ‘dreams of Natarája and Nanda, the Pura 
Saint, to whom 4 beantiful chapter of possibilities was 
opened, hanut us till our brains aro &lled with them and 
think by themselves, so to speak, of thu teachor thut 
ceases not to teach. 

To the philosopher who transmutes overything into 
his philosophy and lends his own eternity to ovon ficet- 
ing things, Nando is not merely a slave of Adhaunur, 
and his life not werely a fancied legend or tradition. 
Nanda is nono butthe Atman, Ananda or bliss which 
is God. “ Ho recognised that Happiness is Brah- 
man; from Happiness, indeed, all those creatures are 
bern; whon born, thoy live through Happiness ; when 
they depart, thoy onter into Happiness." Taw. Up. IIl, 6. 

In mortal ooils, itis the Jiva playing its aport of the 
world, shaping the stars, sun and moon. and forging 
chains of pleasnro aud hate. That Nanda is -born in a 
Parachery, signities that wo are dealing in flesh and hlood, 
butchers ono and oll. The very thonght of one’s body is 
pariahood, and requires for ita práyaschittam (purification) a 
bath in tho holy waters of tho Upanishads. Like Nando, wo 
are slaves, bondsmen to ouragrioultural god, tho belly, and 
slaves to our passions, which are our hourly kinsmen and 
neighbours. Like Nanda, wo have a thousand wicked 
deitiss to obey, our hodily comforts, superstitions, vame, 
fame, power, pelf, eto. 

The Parachery is romote from the Brahmin quarters 
and the temple. ‘duidya or iguorance (represented by 
the Parachery), through which sprang all this universe, 
is only a quarter of the Paramátman. ‘I'he remaining 
three-fonrths (the Drahinin quarters, &o.) are immortal 
and filled with light.’ (Tait. Brahmameda, 2). ‘I wear 
all this universo in a small fraction of Myself’, said Sri 
Krishna (Gita, X, 42). Ignorance, even in ita might, is 
small before knowledge that burns it away. The temple is 
visible, though at a distance; so there is some hopo for 
man. To Thirapankore we have all to go—íto tho Siva- 


* The fourth stato ae distinguished from the three states of 
waking, dreaming and uleeping. 


lingam, y. e, that which romains after deducting all phe- 
nomenu, the final mark. There, it is Nandí (Biva's hl) 
that obstructs the view; Nandi is nothing but the 
fonr good tendencies of the mind, ohoerfnlness, calmnoss, 
atienco and resignation, the four gate-keopors of heaven. 
k ia through theso that God is to be approached ; but 
when the Presence is reached, these form & hindrance, 
as even the good tendonuies of tho mind must ceaso be- 
foro its attaining to the state of tho formless Brahman. 
By God's grace oven these are dispensed with, aud the 
first glimpse is obtained. Aud whon the face of the Lord 
is once scen, woman is forgotten, wealth is negleoted, aud 
love to God grows on what it feeds. $ 

Tho clay gods are the idols we worship ; and it is lovo 
that rules tho beart, and prompts the worship. It isa 
Brahmin (r. ¢., one that knows the Altman) that preaches 
about Chidambaram and Natarája. These we are fami- 
liar with as the Atman and the sphere of Wisdom (see 
2nd issue) ; and it is the Brahmiu'’s permission, t.e., the 
guru's, that i» required to attain them. The guru tests 
the love, and lovo stands the test ; and now who is great, 
who is small, who is guru, who is disciple? Nature 
rejoices in this equality (samarasa). Nanda.then trinm- 
phantly goes to Chidambaram to the “Presence of 
the Atman. Tho tell-tala kinsmen havo. all been sub- 
dued, there is a beautiful expression on tho face: 
the wicked gods have long since been thrown away, ù. e., 
che passions, the strife of the senses, and the. gravilation 
of the earth have all been overcome. At thia atage there 
are ' sermons in stones, and books in running brooks, aod 
good in every thing.’ There is philosophy in tbe silent 
tower, intho high walls, in tlie open gate, in tho:temple 
and in Natarája. The Diksbitars aro the gate-keopert 
of Heaven, tho Zístraic support and -lovo required for en. 
tering the Presence. They pass Nanda through ths ordea! 
of Sre—tbe bair bridgo, and similar things of the Briha- 
daranyake Upanishad. And when Nanda rises from thc 
tre, ho is lod to tho temple, aud there enters into the Pre. 
sence, which the lying and the wicked never see he disaj» 
pears, geta dissolved liko camphor iu fire, likorisalt ir 
water or, aa Sri .Sünthánanda Saraawati would say, as ar 
iceberg in the ocean, disappears once and for ever, tilontly 
like tho bnbhle that sinks into the sea, like the ‘wave that 
after roaring’ lond, dies a silent death. But think no 
thot Nanda is dead. Souls liko Nande’s never die, thoy are 
immortal here and above. To-day is five or six hon. 
dred years since tho poor Pariah slave of Adhanur livec 
and diod, aud to-day wo sing his praise. This month 
Novomber-December, the lovoly girls of the south; riohh 
dressed and beantiful like peacocks, play the morry 
kélitam (a sort of plait-denco) singing ths praise. of thi 
Pariah that became a Brahmin, and dancing the danci 
of tho.dancing God Natarája. O reader! loring,reader 
let us all hasten to Jove, hasten to stand where Nand 
stood, hasten to enter into tho Presence, and. loge our 
selves in It silontly and joyfully, a consummation it 
which angels rejoice, and for which gods rain showers o 
goes 

ightly nndoretood, Nando’s story is en illnstrati 

tho great teaching :— T P a 

“ Whosoever will save his lifs shall lore it: and who- 
soever will lose his life for my sake shall find it.” 


E MEER S ME ERE E ERU DERE UR 


Our birth is but a sloep anda forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our lifo's star, 
Hath bad elsewhero its setting, 

And cometh from afar.— 


Wordsworth. 


Dxogubrk 18967] 


The fbígber Carclessnese. 


When the mental vision has been searching with trou- 
bled-and anxious gaze for some sure clue to the heaven- 
ward path, or when it has recoiled in horror before the 
ploture of an effete civilization breaking up, and anaroby 
aud violence taking the place of order, it ie an intense 
télief to realize that there is an inner stronghold, where 
the worn warrior may retire to, that there is a sure bar- 
bour where the storm-tossed bark may find rest. And 
this harbour is evor at hand, this stronghold may be 
entered at any moment. It requires but the conviction 
of ita paramount necessity, it requires but the surrender— 
absolute and unconditional —of the man's lower nature to 
the other pole of his being, and lo! he has attained a 
peace and a strength that the crumbling of the world in 
ruins at his feet could not shake. To be ablo to live in 
this etate.permauently is to have attained the condition 
of the Yogi or the Saint, but to have experienced it even 
for one moment teaches that it is the first step on the 
true spiritnal path, which the mental vision might grope 
for throngh eternity witbout finding. 

For one whoso imagination can conjure up scenes of 
that human Sat hqueke, a social revolution, where the 
impossibility of guaging the forces or of fore-seoing 
the dovelopments adds so awfully to the horror of 
the situation, surely strength and courago mast be the 
paramount qualities roquired, courage to kcep the tcart 
from fainting at the dread anticipation, and strength to 
keep the brain from reeliug iu the conflict. 

But if the mau has eo fixed his soul on the supreme 
soal, bas so surrendered his wil) to the divine will, bas so 
identified himself with the Deity, that he feels he is but a 
too! in the omaipótent hand, the divine carelessness will 
have entered into him, and that will give him strength. 
There will be no looking forward with dread auticipatioa, 
for he cares not what happens to him—the duty that lios 
at his band he will do with a clear brain and steadfast 
will, caring not-for the result, though it may he danger 
and death—bat what matters that? the flesh may quail: 
at the final parting, bat the man who has identified bim- 
self with the spirit within, which hes inhabited many a 
house of flesh, has ‘raised himself above mortal fears, 

It is only in moments of supreme concentration and by 
intense imaginative:power that we who toi] on, on lower 
levels, cao occasionally get a glimpse of this sorene condi- 
tion, which as far ad’ words cau describe it*would seem to 
be portrayed in the second part of " Light on the Path” 
(Rule 8) ` " You can stand upright now, firm as a rock 
amid the tarmoil, obeying the warrior who is thy self and 
tby king. Unconcerned in the battle save to do his bid- 
ding, having no longer any care as to tho result of the 
hattle—for one thing only is important—that the warrior 
shall win; and you know he is incapable of dofoat, atand- 
ing thus, cool and awakened, use the hearing you have 
nequired by pain and hy tho destruction of pnin, &e.” 

vou these who aro still bound by the desiros of action 
may occasionally reach in imagination tho exalted serene 
ity of this stato of being, and sach contemplation mnst 
donbtless help in freoing from the bondage of donire. 
Philanthropic work for humanity will no longer seem au 
object for action, for the devotee will have became con. 
scious that the supreme power that acts by him is also gaid- 
ing by invisible hands the whole course of human affairs, 
and the well-meant veraedia] actions of purblind -mon 
will, andor tho new illamination of the eternal light, ap- 
pear to him in their truo character as the ineffectual 
gropings of captives in a oavern, And tho very fact of 
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his no longer desiring to garner the frait of his actions 
will cansé his actions to be all the more far-reaching in 
their results. The will becomes omnipotent when disso- 
oiated from human desires, for it is then part of the 
divine will. 

His attitude towards humanity will also find a parallel 
in his attitude towards diviuity, for the passionate adora- 
tion will have beeu left behind, and will have given place 
to the carelessness of the divine serenity. 

The conquering of all earthly desires must be a work 
of ages and inany lessons will doubtless still remain to be 
learned by bim who has attained to this «tate. It is 
written that tha aspirant must always look forward with 
awe, and always be prepared for the buttle, but in the 
vast scale of boing great distance is lost in the infinite 
beyond, and from our present standpoint this higher 
carelessness would indeed seem to be the ultimate stata 
realisable by man while still he bears the body, for what 
other is it than a fore-taste while in the body of that 
* peace of God which passeth all understanding." 


From ‘ Problems of the Hidden Infe’—By Prironix. 


The Storp of Jada Bharata. 


PART 1. 


Aséthandnuchintanam bandhand Bharatavat, Sankhya 
Kárika, Book IV, Aphorism &— That whioh is nobe Feeds 
of liberation is not to be thought of; it becomes a cause of 
bondage, as in the case of Bharata.” 


This Bharata was a great king, who once ruled over our 
country, and whose memory bas been perpetuated in the 
Sanskrit name for India, " Bharata Varsha" or land of 
Bharata. He was the son of the great Royal Sage Risha- 
bhs. Rishabba carefully instructed bis son while ybung, 
in all the kingly duties and the sublime philosophy of the 
Vedanta, and in everything else that was to 
make him a wortby successor of himself. When Bharata 
attained hia his father, who was then in the plenitnde 
of power, abdicatéd the throne in his favor, and betook 
himself to the forest to meditate undistarbed on tho lotus- 
feet of the Lord. 

This would seem stratige in these days. But ancient 
India was essentially a laud of religious realisation. 
Itis no matter for wonder, therefore, that kings, who were 
foremost in the land in point of wealth, power, and posi- 
tion, were also great philosophers and saints. Rama was 
tanght the solution for the problem of life, when quite 
young. It was on account of this pricelers possession 
that he interpreted his struggles and sufferings, and was 
able to endnre them, in a manner essentially different 
from that of a Hamlet or a Prometheus. The secret of it 
was that, in the midat of all agitation, Rama had his eyo 
fixed on that “ Star above the storm," the luminous Self 
within. Janaka's cheerfal equauimity at the destruction 
of the city which was the object of his tender solicitudo, 
is too well known to need more than a passing: reference 
here. Thus it was generally the nim of men in thoeo 
days to live aud move and have their being in God, the 
material things being held merely snbservient to this end. 

To return totho anbject. Soon after he ascendod tho 
throne, Bharata entered ihe how  yrahasthéframa and 
took for his wife, Panciajani, thedauglier of Viswartpa, 
He had fivo sons, who were as great and powerful as him. 
self. He was a model king and a contre of moral andapiritnal 
force, protecting the peoplo from foreign aggressions, and 
providing for their material and spiritual needs with 
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more than paternal solicitado. During soveral yoara of 
just and benefioent reign, he uovor once forgot that this 
vast and wonderful universe is but the * shadow of beauty 
aunbebeld", the reflection of a glorious and eternal light 
seen through a perverso modium—our mind, which isa 
poly-sided mirror distorting to many a shape of error 
that whioh is really One without a second. Throngb his 
mind, purified by tho mnishkümyakarma (action without 
caring for reward) which he incessantly performed, he 
became able to see, like Nárada and other chosen devo- 
tees, the divinity wüich shiues formless within the lotus 
ohamber of his heart, with as much vividness and reality 
as if the God were there in an embodied form adorned 
with conch, bow and disc. Tho more he saw Him, the 
more hia love grew in intensity and force. 

Bharata now saw that he had fairly worked out his 
karma which had determined his position in life as king; 
and he accordingly transferred his sacred trust to his son, 
and himsolf went to the hermitage known as Pulahásrama. 
It was a plase of 


eor Ore pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams. 


The áframa. was sanctified- by: the waters of the 
Gandaki which flowed round it, and it was the general 
resort of great and noble souls who wanted to realize God. 
The peace and tranquillity that reigned there was highly 
expressive of the God songht therein ; and of it, it might 
wellbesaid, one impnise from that verual wood will teach 
you more of God and Man than all your sciences can.” In 
this beautiful hermitage, nt a solitary place, and with his 
Benges ab rest, Bharata would daily worship God with flowers 
and ténder leaves, aud drink with avidity the sweet nectar 
which silently welled upat the time from within his 
oakm and tranquilled spirit. Often with his senses 
completaly ravished, his hairs standing ereot, and with eyes 
swimming with tears, he would totally lose himself 
in the flood of divine rapture which overflowed oven the 
fathomless depths of his heart and made him forget 
even that he was worshipping. Indeed, in moments of 
such divine eostasy, he did not worship, bat himself 
became God. Early in the morning, he would bathe 
in the river, clothe himself in deerskin, and with his 
facu to the east, would thus sing the glory of the Lord 
symbolized in the rising sun, "May we attain that 
Supreme effulgence which shines through the sun, that 
pure Sat which manifesta itaelf as T4wara and creates 
through Afüyá all this universe.” 

We now como to a different chaptar in Bharata’ life. 
He was not to remain long in this hliasful condition. One 
day, aftcr bathing in the waters of tho mahánadhi (holy 
river), Bharata seated himself on its banks, and was međi- 
tating on the sacred Gayatri. Ere long, he was ronsed by 
tho terrible roar of a lion close by. A female deer which 
was just then quonching her thirstin the river got territied 
at the sonnd ; and, with her delicate frame trembling with 
fear, violently jamped on to the bank, while the young one 
in ber womb, slipped out of it into. the river. 
The shock wos too much for that naturally timid 
creature; and, before proceeding a few steps, it dropped 
down dead by the side of acavern. Bharata, who was 
observing all this, took pity on the young fawn, which was 
being carried away helplessly by the floods; and ran to its 
rescue. He took it into his dsrama, and was kindly attond- 
ing to ite wants. He made it a part of his worship to look 
after the young one, and spared nothiug on his part to 
make it live. He would divine its wants with more than 
maternal] instinct, and would procare them with a like 


zcnl and solicitude. Tho young oue wea regularly fed with 
cow's milk and tender grass, und was lodged ii a comfort- 
able placo in the dirama. Gradually, howevor,it engaged 
Bharata’s attention moro and more; and he camd to look 
upon it as something liko his property—because he had 
rescued it from tho floods—and to think that he had a 
claim to look after it, more than any one else. No sooner 
did ho cherish such an idea, than he became personally and 
pnssionatoly attached to it. Worship and meditation 
gradually slipped away, while he was constantly engaged 
in nursing, protecting, pleasing and fondling it’ by turns. 
Often ho woald say to hiinsolf, “ This poor little thing 
which has been thrown helpless on the world, has come to 
me for protection, and is so much attached to me that it 
never thinka of its parents or relatives. Therefore I 
should not hesitate to dovote myself to its service. To 
neglect one’s helpless dependents would be sinfal, There- 
fore it is that noble-minded mon set aside theit own 
superior spiritual interests, and devote themiselvos to 
the protection of those who need their care ahd kind- 
ness." 


Fortified with such an argument, he allowed the 
fawn to ba his companion at all times and places It 
was with him while fathing, meditating and alaspiag. He 
wonld take it with hita when he went out to Dios rnits, 
leaves, kusagrasa, &o. On the way, under uy impulea of warm 
affection, he would sometimes take it, and bear it on his 
shoulders. lt will be extremely interesting to follow tho 
development of Bharata’s relations with the fawn, Otten 
he would pine for its company on account of the pleasure 
it gave him. Even during worship, he would mount it 
on his laps, dally with it. and shower on it bis choicest 
blessings. 

While thue having & pleasant time of it with ps fawn, 
he one day missed it all on a. sudden. f for it 
hard and for a long time, but in vain. At lash he lost all 
hope of finding it, and feeling miserablo like a miser rob- 
bed of his wealth, he broke out into most comanfly ejacu- 
lations, “ O unfortunate wretch that I am, how l have 
I been to that helpless young! Else why ghould it ron 
away from me? Will it, in ita nobility, ovemlook my 
failings, and confide in me again 2 Can I geo ih again aate, 
grazing on the ontakirts of the forest? Wilk not some 
kind gods take care of it? Or has it alroady been dovour- 
ed by wolves and tigers abonnding in the forest? Even 
the aan is set, still my.darling has not turned up. Will 
it return aud comfort me, a wretch, with its graceful 
and charming presence P wi itbe given to, ma to lose 
myself once more with eyelids Sod. while the litt]o 
tung frisks and gambols with.all the divine charms of a 
sommer landscape melting under the mellow moor P Shall 
it again approach me with affectionate familiarity,and rouse 
me from that pleasant siumber by suddenly throwing 
itself into my lap? Or shall I live to enjoy again its 
pleasant interference with my piija, and its gensible with- 
drawal ata glauce from me?” So prating, he worked him- 
self np into*a atate of infatuation; and walking a few 
steps again in search of the fawn, he discovered its foot- 
prints, which elicited a fresh outburst, “This diram 
must be blessed indeed to heay these tender, Ín] and 
sacred foot-prints which give me life and la I can 
now find out my lost treasure." With these words, he 
walked up a few steps, when he saw the moon with its 
deer-like speck peeping down throngh the thick-set leaves 
of the dsrama trees, and struck into a still more frantic 
strain, “ Lo, this great Lord of the stars shelters in his 
bosom a beautiful fawn; while mine, which was even more 
beautiful, and which I tended so fondly, sheltering it more 
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securely than thisimoou docs his, has strayed from me, 
leaving mé thas wretched”, and began to weep. 

The poor king, who had cheerfally renounced his wife 
aud children and his extensive dominions, had uo strength 
in him to reconcile himself to the separation from the 
young deer to which helatterly became attached ; for, hav- 
ing previously renounoed everything else, now he focased 
on a single object al} thelove which his lower self was 
capable of. Thus en attachment formed at an advanced 
stage of renunciatiou, is apecially disastrous in its couse- 
qneuces. Bharata’s one idea was to recover his lost treas- 
nre, Which was, however, uot to be. His frame, nirendy 
wasted by un &hstemious life in the forest was soon eaten 
away by a mortal anguish ; and the unhappy king one day 
breathed his last, with his head full of his dear fawn. The 
result was that, in his next incarnation, he was born asa 
deer, forfeiting for the time the merits be had acquired as 
a bhakia in the earlier yeara of his previous existence. 
Thus the ill-fated attachment he coutracted for the fawn, 
utterly blasted the immediate purpose of a life which had 
begun ro well. . 

The above story might be easily misunderstood. To 
the carelesa reader, it might mean that Jada Bharata was 
madea beast, because fe showed great compassion for 

odeer; and that, by the lawsof Heaven, kinduess aud 

{ty merit only punishment. The laws of Heaven are, 

owever, incapable of such an absurdity. 

On the other haud, tho story of Jada Bharata is a staud- 
ing example, to illnstrato the insufficiency of onr narrow 
and personal love—narrow, because we love one man and 
woman in preference to the rest, aud for one that we love 
we hate ten; and personal, because, through it, we empha- 
size gue pere neun aud joy and grieve by turns. Tho 
courso of such Jove never rons smooth. In most cases, it 
ig'a brief emotion, ‘the perfume aud supptiance of a mi- 
note’ fadiug away like a floweret. 

Love hath forlorn me, 

Living in thrall; 

Heart is bleeding, 

All help needing, 
eu : O cruel speeding ! 4 
is the usual cry of all lovers; and even while it lasts, it 
may bo paid of it, ©“ Oflove and death, I keow not which 
is sweeter, no, not I.” Trae love is not thie narrow, per- 
sonal, selfish, and, offen, miserable love. Itis love ia God ; 
loving, not hecanse this particalar thing, or that, is pleas- 
ing to me, in preference to others ; bat because it is the 
manifestation of God, of the God within me, my own 
‘Self. “Iam myself the cow, the dog, the leper aud 
the rich man,” says the Vedautio, and whom could he 
hate ? . He sees himself in all the world, and loves be- 
cause love ia the essence of his soul, because he cannot but 
love, because Love is Light and Light is Love. There isiu 
such love no pandering to his low self; for that narrow 
individuality is a thing loug since dead, and true love is 
the flower upon its grave. Infinite is the sphere of this 
love, for God is everywhere; and incapable of death or 
misery, for God is immortul and blissfal. The aage, 
healing a leper, takes no pride in it, any more than we 
for scratching our bodies during sleep, for he sees himaelf 
in the leper. Hie love ie instinotive and spontansous, 
like the fight of the moon; aud in it; there is no ex- 
olnsion, no preference of oue to another, and no selfishness. 
The trae yogi ix the embodiment of this highest love, 
which, to be highest, cannot exclude auything from its 
scopo. Like a oloud, ho poars ont his love and kindness to 
all’; and, iu the act, he wears out and dissolves his own 
personality (hia lower self.) Dwelling in that Sun of suns, 


the eternal Self within, as he looks below from that lofty 
height, the little differences which separate man from 
man. ave no longer real to him, aud he loves all men equally. 
He is like a fragrant flower, which is fall of cheer and ten- 
derness in all surroundings, aud unconsciously emits its 
sweet odour for the benefit of both the good and the had. 
In short, bo sees the God in all things, and lovee them for 
Himi; and hence hia loveis impersonal, aud, therefore, the 
highest. It was this bighest love which inspired Buddha, 
Jesus and Sankara to help struggling humanity as they 
did. 

But nutil the mind is turned permanently inward, and 
rests with the Higher Self, which alone can feed that in- 
finite aud impersonal love, the little self will persist nnd 
externalise the mind. The more the Yogi is away from 
the earth, the greater aud subtler the force with whioh it 
drags him down, -Rambha and U'rwasi, and hoste of other 
heaveuly damsels are specially fond of people going Heaven- 
ward. Even artificial sammers and untimely moons are call- 
ed into exixtanoe to entrap the poor yogis ; and it required 
an effort, oven onthe part of [éwara, to burn away the sedu- 
cing Manmatha. So, from the time he leavea the earth 
behind, aud till be reaches the Himalayan summit of Self- 
realization, the earaest seeker aftar God should avoid all 
things whioh feed his little self, which drags him down; 
and renonnoe all péreonal attachment to things. Love to 
hia wife, and even love to his conntry, are not good for'a 

í, if he loves them because they are bis. In eo far as 
Te bestows & thonght npon others beyond his immediate 
little self, it ie true love, it is solf-sacrifice. But in so fer 
as he does so, with the ides that they are his, itis self- 
ishness; the result is therefore not perfect love. A pás- 
sionate love to one’s kindred and countrymen is good for 
one who is not aware of any love atall In the case of 
Silas Marner, his devotion to the charming little child 
Eppie, alchemised his sterile existence, and called forth 
all iB latent humanity. But in the case of Bharata, 
whose love had ont-grown his family aud his country, 
and was already becoming impersoual, a reversion to a 
limited attachment would be as uuwise as the attempt of 
aman who has half climbed a steep rock td. snatch at 
something that attracts him in the lower regions. That 
Bharata conceived a personal attachment for the fawn wás 
natural, as his evolution was not yet "d oer and as he 
.was still within the sway of the earth. But instead of 
brushing aside ench un idea when it arose, and ateadil 
looking upward, he hopelessly flagged, and allowed his 
lingering egoism to develop aud assert itself, und it com- 
pletely dragged him down from the apiritnal eminence he 
had attained. For the human miud never rests half- 
way: if Godward, it must reach God; if earthward, it 
must reach earth.— (Adapted from the Bhágavata.) 


Thougbts on tbe Bhagavad Gi'ta. 


— 


(Continued from page 36.) 


Warrior, fight the battle bravely, fight it with a hero's 
conrage. Krisline, Sri Krishna is p wilh tho 
Gopis, the lovere, the Bhaktas. Fight on the battle, but 
not for b , for money, for fame, for name, or with 
auy selfish end in view. The emancipated Negroes bsve 
a lesson to toach you. tis eaid of them that soon after 
emancipation they got so wild, that: they wouid eat 
away the pumpkins of tbe forest and tke paddy that was 
given to them to sow ; and the very seeda were swallowed 
up, so that there were no means for a fresh harvest of 
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umpkins or paddy. They could not understand tbat, if 
They would cay waits they wonld bave e richer living the 
next year; or, at any rate, they wonld not nnderga the 
troublo and patienco of «owing and reaping. Most of us 
are doing jnat the same thing ; wo are bertering away our 
highest Self, oar God, our Heaven, our happiness of 
to-morrow, for the low pleasures of to-day. If only we 
conld wait a little and refuse to pampor the beast within 
and fight on bravely, the victory will surely be 
onrs. By tho gracoo of Sri Krisbna, our Atman, tbe 
inner Empire of peaco and joy, infinito and 'over- 
flowing the bounds of this peer will certainly be ours. 
In that woudorful book * Light on the Path’ occurs the 
following passage :—‘ You can stand npright now, firm 
as n rock amid turmoil, obeying the warrior who ia thy 
self end tby king. Unconcerned in tbe battle save to 
do his bidding, baving no longer any care as to the 
result of the battle—for ono thing only is important—that 
tho warrior shall win; and you know ho is incapable of 
defeat, standing thns cool and awakened, nse the 
hearing you have acquired by pain and by tho destruc- 
tion of pain... ” (Part II, Rulo 8). When wo 
sre steadily following the warrior within, and when wo 
have given up our clinging to our low aolf, then, there 
need be no fear: God's grace is all oura. Remomber the 
Srati, * Know tho Jiva as the rider, the body as the car, 
know tho charioteer as intellect, and tho mental tendoncies 
as tho reins. Thoy say tho sonses are the horses and 
their objecta aro.tho roads’ (Ketba Upanishad, III. 3-4). 
Tf your intallect be not stained, in other words. if it be as 
it ought to be, tho brighteat voflection of the dtman—the 
oharioteer Krishna—the car on which you are seated will 
go woll, thore will be no fear to tho ridor, provided yon 
snow how to hold tho reina of monta! tendenciee. The 
senses, the ficot horses of yonrs, will run well and stand 
the war ; and you need fear no ohstacles on tho road, Tho 
victory will snrely be yours. If, on tho othor hand, yoor 
intellect be clonded with sensns] and selfish considera- 
tions, or weakenod by low cares, or onfeebled by vain 
ambition and avarice, or pollnted by prejndice, then, thore 
is a fatal defect in tho charioteer (the charioteer was, in 
the anciont modo of warfare by personal combat, & very 
important peroonage ; and benoe Krishna is tho charioteer, 
and Arjone tho warrior) and yon will simply go to rain. 
To go into the work itself. We mnst remember that 
the Gita was not written by Sri Krishna. It was 
& moro conversation which lasted for a little more then 
three bonrs—no othor three bonrs havo been so 
profitable to humayity—and tho tact with which tho grief- 
stricken Arjuna is carried, through maoy a winding 
pati and labyrinthian corridor, into tbo Templo of Wis- 
om, and thore mado to bow before the formless bnt radi- 
ant light of its inner close, is simply inimitable, The 
task, however, of tracing tho path to tho innor recesses of 
tho temple is anything but casy; and the combined bnt nt- 
terly inbarmonions ligbt shed by rival commentators, like 
tho light of the wonderfully set mirrors of Dharmapntra’s 
palace (Dharmapnira was the eldost of the Pandavas) 
which led astray his poor blind nnolo Drithirashtra, has 
beguiled more vigilant wen thsn tho writer into false 
stepa; so that it ia no mock humility to preface whet is 
hore written by saying that no originality io claimed, and 
that whatever appears in these pagos on thio onbject reste 
upon tha anthority of mon who peas fonght tho battle of 
life and vontured into the vory midot of the Tomple, and 
are undistorbedly onjoying itẹ sacred “inner light, and 
upon the sathority of the inner meaning of the Vedas 


which godfethered those men in their lonely scent along 
the narrow wsy. 
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Tho most wonderful thing about the Gita ig porbaps its 
ovolution. Aa the traiu of thought and tbe links between its 


successive verses aro at times missed, it may not be out 
of placo to vory briefly sketch out tho plan of at lenst its 
introductory chapters, before entering into its philusophy. 

The first thing that Krishna-did was to sound tha depth 
of Arjunn’s grief. He ridiculed his-molancholy, in a per- 
fectly cousinly fashion, ae antimely, wean, infamona, and 
equally inimical to his happiness hore and horcafter. 
But finding that it waa too deop for auch taunts, that 
Arjuva had contrived to fall into a deep pit from which, 
however much ridiculed by the most hnmorons of cousins, 
he could not help himaolf out, Krishne seriously ect about 
hie missiou on earth. It was & glorious hour for humavity 
(let us not forget however the inuor meuning), when Krishna 
like a veritable land-lord—really he is Kehetragna—-aw 
that the soil had been wetted and plonghed deeply cuoygh 
for tbo reception of the seed in season, and sweetly 
curled his divino lipsin smile. Ab! how soft that smile 
and bow sweet and fnll of mercy and love and joy at the 
arrival of tho appointed time ! 

“ Arjuna,” said ho, “how is it that you talk like a 
warrior and act like a coward? The wioo nevor grievo 
oither for tho living or for tho dead; for, there is really 
no death, and what appears to besnch is simply a change 
of coat, and nothing else. After we loavo our present 
bodies, wo pass on to others as naturally as we advance 
from youth to manhood and from manhood to old age. 
Griof and joy are incidenta! to the world, and transitory ; 
&nd ho alone i» wise and fitted for salvation, who is not 
affected by these paira.of opposites, heat and cold, lifo 
and death, grief and joy, hononr and dishonour, &c., 
for theso are nnreal, and soi] not the Aiman, tho inner 
sonl, which is oternsl, indestructible and boundless. The 
Atman within onr bodies slayeth not, nor is slain; lt is 
uot born, nor does It dio; It is ancient and unknowablo; 
no One oan work Its destruction; It pervades the whole 
world and is not slain with the. body. ‘This Atman is 
never born, gots nover decayed, nover dies and never 
grows; and ho that knows It to be such, who does be slay 
and who conld slay him? Swords pierce It not, fire 
burns Tt not, water moistens It not, winds witbor It not. 
Eternal, all-pervading, stablo, immovabjo, &naient, beyond 
reach of thonght, of word, and sight, and changoloss as 
tho diman is, there is no causo for yon, O Arjuna, to 
grieve.’ (II: 11—25). 

* Even supposing that It is born with tho body and dics 
with it, yon should not grieve; for sure i$ the death of 
him that is born, and snre is tho birth of him thet is 
dead. These onr bodies and othor things ip the nnivoree 
are unmanifest in thoirorigin apd dissolation, snd appear 
only in the middle (wo neither know where we como from 
nor where we go). ' What cause is there thon for lamonta- 
tion? One looks npon the Atman a» marvollous, another 
speaks of It as such, a third hears of It as such, but uouc 
of these has fully understood It. I assure yor thu ven 
if all our bodies wore to be slain, tho diman within suc 
can never be alain ; and so, you should not grieve for any 
creature.’ " (25—30.) 

After this glorious—and by Arjuua porfootly. unexpected 
—-anthem to the Atman, which, by ite vigour and eloquence, 
had the effect of stirring his mind, and surprised him out 
of bio untimely griof, Krishna descendo to tho earth, 
and approaches Arjnna’s problom from a mundane point 
of view. Arjnna, wo may bo sure, does not fully follow his 
companion in his heavepward flight. Bnt.the. vigorouo 
oration had, like a sudden shower that cloanses tho air, or 
a sudden gnatof wind that clears away the germs of 
disease, the effect of scattering the ciond that lung ou 
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him ; so that he was not after it in the same mood as he 
was in before. Surprise has a strange effect on sorrow; 
and the earthly consideration which Krishna next pre- 
sented, went home more easily to bim than it could have 
doue before. : 

As the passages referred to above Lave given rise to 
much misconception and ignorant criticism, it would be 
well for as to atop here a little, and consider what really 
Krishna meaut. 


(To be continued.- 


True Greatness or Wa'sudeva Sa'etty. 


Br T. C. NarARA'JAN. 
CHAPTER IV. 
(Continued from page 60.) 

The rich aud mellifluous eloquence of Lakshmi, her 
aweet faltering accents, her earnest emotion, her beanti- 
fal gestures as she spoke, combined with the high poetry 
of her speech, drove away from Krishna's mind all thoughts 
of the low love be bad courted ; and, weeping for hie folly 
at the end of his life, when life's flame was flickering be- 
tween to-be and not-to-be, said, " My dearest love, how 
worthy of your father! My awect angel, if I die to-day, 
my only desire is to be born in the next lifo as your hus- 
band or wife ; let us both, my love, look once again at that 
blue Krishna-like sk y—1 through your eyes,and you through 
mine—aud drink deep all the love, al] the poetry, and all 
the religion of it. Look at its sad sorenity, and its soft 
and even atillness, look once again at that silent silvery 
moon, and cry to Him who is beyond the skies and the 
moon. Pray, tell me, Lakshmi, the grand prayer your 
father taught you, ' Come, O come, &c.,’ recite, let me 
hear my sweet Lakshmi" 

“Yes! My dear,” said Lakshmi, and began to pray :--- 

“Come, O come, my gracious Lord, 
M life's eternal guard ; 

hetber I live or die, 

Save me, my strength, save me. 
I ask not for life below, 
Nor bread, nor wealth, but love ; 
That I ir’ myself might sce 
Thy brightness and glory. 
Tbe stars are big and bright, 
But bigger still the Light 
Within, and brighter far 
Than all tho planets are. 
He isever in me, 
I am He and He is I, 
Not swords can part us ever, 
Nor Mya dure us sever.” 


Just as she finished praying, the terrible noise of 
Annammal’s wailing came rolling upwards from the 
threshold. Lakshmi said. " My dear, ovr father is 
come;" and, at tbe same timo, there cenme inte the 
room Krishaa'as mother with milk in hand for her 
dying son. Sho was a bit of n fool, and wonld 
often quarrel. Sho had lost her husband long since, 
and she had no grandson hy Krialna who was her 
only son, At hor approach, which, to Krishna, waa 
not altogether welcome, he turned aside his faco iu 
disgust, and was about to abuso her, when Lakabmi, who 
had by this time risen from her seat, whispered to bim, 
“My love! van have no quarrel on earth, yon are going 
to Hoaven, where I shall aoon follow yon."  lrumediately 
Krishna calmed himself a little; and just then V&sudova 
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Sastry and his wife ascended the stair case, thé latter 
growing terribly louder and loader at every step. 

Tnt, silence, do you know, silly woman! where yba are 

oing, and with whom yon sre going? going to a 
dur son-in-law, who wanta calmness more than your 
weeping, and whose thoughts are more with Heaven than 
with earth, aud going with the calmest of men, whose 
feet-dust even yon are not worth. To compare at 
things with small, as Suka approached Parikshit st the 
hour of death, so oor Sastry is going to his dying son-in- 
Jaw, as the latter yearned very much to see him. The 
sick room isa holy place, where none bat gentle fect 
might tread. AN saffering is sacred, and admits of no 
mockery and no abuse. The bed on which a buman being 
is thrown prostrate is an altar, where the assertive ego 
of the sufferer’ is silently anhmitted for sacrifice; and 
where the combined incense of prayer and pity goes ap 
to Heaven. Women, whatever thei. frailties; até gener- 
ally the officiating priests at the sacrifice. Their calm 
self-denial, their long night vigils, their aoft soothing 
words, tho solicitnde with which they divine the patient'e 
waats, the strong restraint they put upon their tears 
which want toroll down in torrente, the patience and 
readiness with which they endure scenes too hard to bear 
even for medical men, and the eilent prayer from which 
they never cease, convert the sick chamber into'a temple, 
where one might kneel and worship. More philosophy is 
learnt and practised within its four walls than any where 
else. The spirit of man is hnmbled, low-selüabness is 
forgotten, if only for the moment; and the divinity that 
lies concealed: in ue is slowly drawn ont. Here, ‘ where 
the stir and glare of the world is shut ont and ev 
voice is hushed,’ there is religion without ita ritaals, phi- 
losophy witbont ite dryness, and love withont its vanity. 
It was from the air of the sick-room and the lararetto 
that Christs aud Buddhas were made. 

He died well, the patriarch who died with all bis femi- 
ly ronnd bim and nttering the name of Lord Jesns. He 
died well, the ancient Rishi who by.bis Garu’s grace bad 
the last honr all for bimself and crossed tò the other 
world meditating on the Lord of the Gayatri. 

Krishna! take conrage, fear not, there is the high God, 
who is above, below, and everywhere, who is all love and 


all light. Remember that disease and death are of the 
body; that your punishment is yonr expiation; that you 
are bonnd to progress; that, if you die, instead of this 


shattered mortal coil, e new coat will come, or no coat if 
yon are so virtnous. Free your miud from fear and donbt. 
Cheerfulness ia the gateman of Heaven. Aud you who are 
round the sick bed, watch the dying man, moisten hie 
pects lipa, support bis failing limbs, hasten to love, and 
et all your aympathy and divinity rush to the man who 
is already on the verge of infinity. “ The last worde, the 
last looke of those whom wo love are a kind of teatament, 
they have a solemn and a sacred character; for that 
which ie on the brink of death already prrticipates to 
some extent in eternity. A dying man scema to speak 
to ns from beyond tbe tomb. What he says has the 
offect npon us of a sentence, an oracle, an injunction. 
We look npon him ns one endowed with second sight; 
serious aud solemn words come naturally to the man who 
feels life escaping and the grave opening. The depths of 
his natnre are then revealed, the divine within need no 
Li nd hide itself. Oh! be swift to love, make haste to 
be kind. 

Vasudeva Sastry sat near bis son-in-law and looked at 
him : tears rushod into hia eyes, but he checked them 
with his philosophy, and clasping him in his arma, spoke 


some kind words’ which to him were like elixir. 
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“ Fear not," he said, " oniy our bodios die, we cau 
never die, we are immortal. Let us remember onr divin- 
ity. 'Think of the God in you even in the hour of death, 
and you become myself, said Sri Krishna. Try and 
fix your thoughts ou: God. Thousands die every day, do 
wo grievo for them ? It is ouly whon death. comes near 
us that we grievo and fear. The evil lies in our low self- 
ishness.”” 

“ Once Krishna was walking with Arjans out of the 
hattlo-field, A Brahmin was seen going round a fire, 
with the idea of falling into it; one moment moro, all 
would have been over. Arjuna, learned inthe Gita rau 
to rescne the poor Brahmin, ‘ Poor map’ said he, Krishna 
laughing within himself all the while, ‘ why this despair, 
why this suicide ? O Brahmin, venerable you are, I shall 
give you half of my kiugdom, go shares with yon in all 
my wealth, only stop from your horrible act’ The Brah- 
min replied, * Who are you thns to prevent me? Your 
wealtb, your empires, keep allof them, and take them 
cver with you when you die. As for me, my only be- 
loved: gon isno moro, and why sbouldI live?  Fireis 
ready, prevent me not? Arjuna dragged him away by 
his Chedive, fell at his feet aud exclaimed, ‘O Brahmin, 
Ishall give you anytbing, commit not this sin.’ The 
Brabmin was ready with his reply,‘ Yos, yea, easily snid. 
If your son bad died, this fire would have devoured yon, I 
know. Krishna, apparently innocent Krishna, said, ' It 
ia trne ; his grief he only knows; if your son dies to- 
morrow, I too know you will do the same.’ ‘ No, no,’ ra- 
plied Arjana. emphatically, ‘oven if my aon dies, I will 
not doit.’ Krishna said, ‘It is all words, worda, words.’ 
Tbo Brabmin added, ‘ My grief is mine, you may talk, but 
let me die. [am sure if your son dio, you will also do 
tho same.’ ' No, no,’ said Arjuna, the for-secing Arjuna, 
t I promise, I swear.’ ' Give mo the oath’ was the Brah- 
min’s reply. Arjuna was true to his word, the Gandiva 
was down at once ; and ho leapt over it, onoe, twice and 
thrice. At once, the conjuring Krishna, the magician of 
magicians, drew away the vision ; the fire disappecrod, 
ond with it the illusory Brahmin ; the oath alone re- 
mained. Arjuna stared at Krishna, and Krishna stared 
at Arjana inretnru with bis black eyes wide open (the 
same eyes which Ravi Varma has so well portrayed), and 
complimented him for his extreme unselfishness, Poor, 
discomfited Arjana took back his Gandive and retursed 
to the battle-field. The evening sun set with, of course, 
ita usual pomp ; and Abbimauyn's (Arjuue’s son) soul also 
set with it,‘ to bid good morning. in a fairer olime.’ As 
soon as he heard the news, Arjuua wanted a huge fre 


scorching the heavens to be reared for him and his Gán. 
diva. ‘Yes, yes, said Krishna, ‘ Remember your 


oath: one thing for the Brahmin, another for the Ksha- 
triya; ono word for others, another for you,—I aup- 
pose! Arjnna was silenced. He had to choke all his 
grief within himself, spoke not a word, and asked for no 

. Arjuna bod advised the Brahmin not to griove ; vut 
when the turn came to him, he was not able to bea: uis 
own grief. What was the reason? The self in Arjuna 
had not died; it asserted itself; and the result was—one 
thing for ihe Brahmin, another for himself. The Gira 
was not snfficieut to silence his self. Krishna's magic 
was required in addition. This low selfishnesy is the 
cause of all our misery." Young Krishna, while hearing 
the talo from his futher-in-law’s lips, was observing with 
surprise hie coolness at the prospect of his daughter's 
widowhood. Sastry coutinued, “ Suppose a thunderbolt 
falla upon my hend as I epenk, I won't care; for my life 
ig not here, Iam with the Lord. Ho is everywhere and 
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all; everybody can seo him except these whose hearts 
are false. Ab, tho peace, the evolness, the sweet calm- 
ness, the blessodness of His Presence! Ah, who cau know 
it nud love it not? The coolness of the radiant moon, 
the silence of the soft sky, what aro they before that un- 
clouded glory, the light that shakes not, thd love that 
quails not,. the blesseduess that gluts not? Oh, for ono 
moment of it, my dear sun." As be spoke the tart words, 
there was a sweet angelic expression in his face, and in 
his mind a soft beatitude that shono as no moon ever 
shone, a splendour before whioh the trembling lightui: g's 
light was no light at all. 

Oue minute more, Vásudeva Sástry was nowhere. 
Render, mistake me not, his body, his fesh ware all there. 
He was absorbed in contemplation, becoming himself 
Lord Våsudeva who pervades all the Universe, the infi- 
nite Spirit (Sarvam vásudéra mayam jagat). Where was 
onr Sástry, in the heavens, in the stars, within the tnoon, 
in the waters, in the sick-room, where was he? Was he 
it, or he, or she? He was all and everywhere; his form, 
no form; knowledge, all-knowledge; light, universal 
light; Self, universal Self. Have you seen how cam- 

bor melts into fire; dismiss the smoke, dismiss the un- 
arnt carbon, aud what remains? Just as camphor melts 
into tho fire, so had our Vásndeva melted into the Para- 
brahman. Five minutes passed awsy, ton minutes, fifteen 
minutes, half an hour, Sastry woke not; no one dared to 
ol pe Even our Annommial was silent. The calmness 
of the honr was charming to the dying Krishna, whose 
limbs were ateadily failing, and belped himin his con- 
templation, 
rishna, take courage, I see tears ure sberting forth 
from your eyes. God Yama iscome ; that too. I.see; your 
breath becomes intermittent ; care not. Séatry wakes, ho 


sees yoo, he talks to you of the playful God Krishna, 


he reminds you of His flute, ho rominds you. of thv yopis 
and bow they loved Him. Yoor breath foila, be speuks 
to you yet of how He appeared before them. He utters 
the ‘Om,’ that ocean of mystery, that sacred magic ; ho ex- 
plains to you how it symbolises God, tho .{tman within you, 
and asks you to utter it. * Om' you say. “ Aloud,” be says. 
‘Om’ you say. “Once uguin," bo says. ‘Om’ you say. 
His calmness speaks to you even more than his eloquence, 
his absorption appeals to you móre than even the dancing 
God. You look at Lakshmi for the lost time and, wecp- 
ing, look at her father, as if to say, “ Take care of her. 
She was my dearest love on earth." Lakehmi sees your 
emotion, bursts into tears, and hides her face for fear of 
spoiling your fnture happiness. You check yourself with 
a desperate effort ; and once again, of your own accord, 
yon say ‘Om.’ Atonce you atartup, you breathe your 
ast breath, clasping Lakshmi's father round his neck, your 
last friend—the kindest man that ever lived, the strongest 
arm that supported. 

“ Hori Om."  Krishna's life on earth is finished, des. 

erate is tho woeping of the women. Even Vásudeva 
Eistry'a eyes were dimmed with tears, Lakshmi weeps. 
Poor girl, yon bave lost your life, you cheered him up to 
the grave, you helped him to Heaven. God bless you. 
The corpse is carried to the burning groand ; a melancholy 
procession, most melancholy, follows up to.the grave. 
Lakshmi, poor desperate Lakshmi, seeks to follow further, 
bat is prevented by o raultitude of violent hands from 
falling into the fire which was rapidly consuming her dear- 
est lover ; the ocean of her grief that was hitherto choked 
up for the sake of her husband with a rare courage, 
bas burst its bounds. She cries her eyes out, not for 
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